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LET'S  LEARN  ABOUT  OUR  WILDLIFE 

The  Eighth  of  a  Series  on  Game  Birds  and  Game  Mammals 

of  North  Carolina 
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HISTORY 


A  LTHOUGH  millions  of  sportsmen  are  com- 
plaining  of  the  dangerous  shortage  of  Canada 
geese,  it  is  amazing  that  these  majestic  birds  have 
remained  as  plentiful  as  they  are.  The  Canada  goose 
is  one  of  the  largest  game  birds,  and  certainly  the 
most  desired  of  waterfowl  to  addicts  of  waterfowl 
hunting. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  view  with  alarm  the 
inroads  on  goose  populations  down  through  the 
years  by  greedy  hunters  and  adverse  conditions  in 
the  nesting  grounds.  It  is  rather  to  point  out  some 
interesting  features  in  the  life  story  of  these  birds 
as  they  are  related  to  the  North  Carolina  situation. 
As  to  the  history  of  Canada  geese,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  were  once  unbelievably  abundant  and 
are  now  somewhere  near  the  threshold  of  obscurity. 

The  coastal  marshes  of  the  Carolinas  once  provid- 
ed an  abundance  of  geese  for  the  early  pioneers, 
and  tons  of  goose  flesh  for  Northern  markets.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  goose  carcasses  were  thrown 
away  after  the  soft  down  had  been  removed  to  pro- 
vide imbedding  for  luxurious  sleep.  Canada  geese 
are  among  many  victims  of  the  antiquated  belief 
that  the  resources  of  America  are  inexhaustible. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Canada  goose  is  almost  the  largest  game  bird 
of  North  Carolina,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  wild 
turkey  in  dimensions.  It  is  smaller  than  the  swans, 
but  these  latter  have  become  so  scarce  in  recent 
years  that  they  are  afforded  year-around  protection 
and  are  no  longer  considered  game  birds.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  the  Canada  goose  is  about  nine  to 
nine  and  one-half  pounds,  but  the  ganders  may 


weigh  up  to  20  pounds.  The  body  may  measure 
from  34  to  40  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the 
end  of  the  beak,  and  the  extended  wings  may  spread 
six  feet.  The  goose  usually  is  several  pounds  lighter 
than  the  gander,  and  correspondingly  smaller  in 
measurement.  Both  sexes  have  the  same  markings 
and  are  almost  indistinguishable  in  the  field.  The 
general  color  is  a  brownish  gray,  with  black  feet, 
black  necks,  black  beak,  and  a  conspicuous  white 
cheek  patch  which  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  flight  of  Canada  geese  is  distinctive.  On  long 
flights,  the  birds  assume  a  characteristic  "V"  for- 
mation which  may  vary  to  a  single,  oblique  line. 
The  large  size  of  the  body  and  wings  necessitate  a 
rather  slow  wing  stroke,  and  the  size  of  the  birds 
makes  their  speed  deceptive,  varying  from  45  to  60 
miles  per  hour,  but  appearing  to  be  much  slower. 
Many  an  inexperienced  goose  hunter  has  missed 
his  target  cleanly  by  failing  to  judge  the  speed. 

The  take-off  from  water  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  diving  ducks,  in  that  the  first  wing-strokes 
are  accompanied  by  alternate  kicks  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  the  feet.  Once  in  the  air  Canadas 
are  powerful  and  graceful  flyers,  if  noisy.  It  is  dur- 
ing flight  that  the  birds  sound  the  loud,  resonant 
"ee-ONNK!"  with  a  rising  inflection  and  accent  on 
the  second  syllable.  This  call  has  given  rise  to  the 
common  name  "Honker." 

Canadas  are  noisy  on  the  water  or  on  the  ground 
as  well  as  in  flight.  The  sound  of  several  thousands 
of  birds  feeding  in  a  bean  field  or  a  wheat  field  is 
something  that  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 
The  noise  is  an  indescribable  gabble  which  increases 
to  a  roar  when  the  birds  are  disturbed  to  flight. 
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BREEDING 

Canada  geese  are  one  of  a  few  wild  species  which 
make  mating  a  life-long  proposition.  Once  a  goose 
and  a  gander  have  mated,  the  alliance  lasts  until 
one  or  the  other  has  been  killed.  Although  there  is 
some  belief  that  the  survivor  of  a  pair  will  never 
mate  fgain,  there  are  instances  on  record  where 
banded  (and  thus  identifiable)  birds  have  lost  a 
mate  and  some  time  later,  taken  another. 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  fidelity 
of  Canada  geese  occurred  in  North  Carolina  recent- 
ly. A  large  specimen  was  winged  near  the  town  of 
Mt.  Gilead  and  taken  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ray  Ingolds, 
who  lives  near  that  town.  Mr.  Ingolds  cut  off  the 
tip  of  the  injured  wing  and  placed  the  bird  in  a 
coop  until  the  stump  had  healed,  and  released  the 
goose  on  his  farm  pond.  The  crippled  bird  could  not 
fly.  A  few  days  later  the  goose  had  disappeared,  and 
some  time  after  this  was  found  on  Gaddy's  Pond,  a 
famous  gathering  place  for  geese  some  twelve  miles 
away.  The  crippled  bird  had  found  its  mate,  which 
apparently  had  flown  back  to  Gaddy's  Pond.  As  far 
as  is  known,  the  two  birds  are  still  together,  the 
faithful  but  un-injured  mate  choosing  to  remain  on 
the  pond  throughout  the  summer  with  its  crippled 
spouse.  The  pair  may  be  seen  on  Gaddy's  Pond  at 
the  present  writing. 

The  courtship  and  pairing  of  young  geese  is  an 
interesting  affair.  The  term  "necking"  as  applied  to 
the  amorous  behavior  of  human  adolescents  could 
be  more  literally  applied  to  Canada  geese.  Often 
there  is  much  sparring  and  wing  beating  and  peck- 
ing among  ganders  aspiring  to  a  desirable  goose. 
Once  a  gander  has  won  the  contests  and  been  accept- 
ed, there  begins  a  period  of  courting  and  showing 
off.  The  gander  may  fluff  up  his  feathers,  extend  his 
neck  forward,  low  to  the  ground,  and  utter  loud, 
hissing  noises  calculated  to  please  the  bride.  He 
then  curves  his  long  neck  over  her  neck  and  body. 
She  responds  with  similar  undulations  of  her  neck. 
This  courting  may  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time 
by  rival  ganders  who  still  have  not  given  up  hope 
and  must  be  beaten  off  by  the  chosen  groom. 

Canada  geese  are  ground  nesters,  and  once  a 
permanent  relationship  between  a  pair  has  been 
established,  the  nesting  activity  begins.  Most  of  the 
Canadas  which  come  down  the  Atlantic  flyway  to 
winter  in  North  Carolina  are  hatched  in  the  region 
of  Hudson  Bay  where  it  touches  on  Manitoba, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  across  the  marshy  plains  of 


Quebec  to  the  Coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 
Nesting  sites  are  selected  on  the  ground  bordering 
marshes  and  lakes  where  there  is  heavy  grass  and 
marsh  growth.  The  nest  itself  is  usually  a  shallow 
depression  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  haphazard 
collection  of  moss,  grasses,  leaves,  small  sticks,  and 
whatever  other  vegetable  matter  happens  to  be  con- 
venient. The  nests  may  vary  from  a  small  amount 
of  vegetation  in  the  depression  to  an  arrangement 
of  debris  two  feet  wide  and  several  inches  deep. 
Whatever  the  size  of  the  nest,  it  is  invariably  lined 
with  a  layer  of  soft  down  which  the  goose  plucks 
from  her  breast.  Variations  from  the  ground  nests 
are  the  abandoned  nests  of  hawks  or  other  large 
birds.  Some  have  been  found  on  the  top  of  muskrat 
houses  or  in  low  trees. 

Newly  laid  eggs,  usually  five  or  six  in  number, 
are  creamy  white  when  laid,  but  by  the  time  the 
goslings  emerge  28  to  30  days  later,  they  may  have 
become  stained  to  the  color  of  the  nest  materials. 
The  goose  does  all  of  the  incubating,  but  the  gander 
remains  on  guard  near  the  nest  throughout  the 
hatching  period.  As  soon  as  the  goslings  leave  the 
nest,  both  parents  will  defend  them  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  Goslings  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
land  predators  until  they  reach  the  safety  of  water, 
but  even  then  require  a  great  deal-  of  protection 
from  enemies. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  why  birds  migrate,  but 
one  advantage  of  the  spring  movement  to  northern 
nesting  grounds  is  the  long  stretch  of  daylight 
hours.  The  young  geese  feed  almost  24  hours  a  day 
in  the  northern  extremes  of  the  nesting  grounds, 
and  as  a  result  grow  rapidly.  By  midsummer  the 
youngsters  have  attained  much  of  their  plumage 
and  the  parents  begin  to  molt.  During  the  molt- 
ing period  Canadas  are  incapable  of  flight,  having 
lost  the  large  primaries  and  other  flight  feathers. 
During  the  flightless  period  they  make  an  effort  to 
conceal  themselves  in  marsh  vegetation  to  escape 
detection  by  enemies. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  both  the  young  and 
the  old  birds  are  capable  of  flying,  and  the  birds 
show  signs  of  restlessness,  making  sudden,  short 
flights  about  the  home  area  as  though  getting  into 
shape  for  the  long  flight  to  warmer  climates.  The 
southward  flight,  on  the  Atlantic  flyway,  may  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  Florida,  but  most  Canada  geese 
prefer  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  and  the  bays  and 
sounds  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  concentration  of 


Canada  geese  feed  mosdy  on  vegetation,  and  spend  hours  look- 
ing for  fcod  in  open  fields. 

Canada  geese  in  North  Carolina  that  makes  them 
a  responsibility  of  sportsmen  and  game  managers 
alike. 


FOOD  HABITS 

Like  so  many  other  types  of  wild  game,  the  food 
habits  of  Canada  geese  get  them  into  trouble  from 
time  to  time.  They  are  preponderantly  vegetarians, 
and  are  extremely  fond  of  the  new  winter  wheat 
which  is  just  coming  on  at  the  time  the  birds  reach 
North  Carolina  in  numbers.  Thousands  of  geese  in 
a  single  small  field  of  green  wheat  can  crop  it  to 
the  point  of  near-destruction.  This  has  happened  a 
number  of  times  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  in  Hyde  County.  Many  farmers  in  that 
area  have  suffered  damage,  but  their  tolerance  to 
the  situation  is  a  tribute  to  their  intelligence  and 
generosity — as  well  as  their  respect  for  the  law. 

During  the  fall  flight  to  the  wintering  grounds, 
geese  take  to  the  crop  lands  of  the  territory  through 
which  they  pass,  to  feed  on  waste  grain  wherever 
it  may  be  found.  The  fall  migration  usually  follows 
the  harvest,  and  little  important  damage  is  done  to 
farm  crops.  During  the  winter  they  may  feed  almost 
entirely  on  the  local  supply  of  aquatic  vegetation,  or 
make  long  daily  flights  to  harvested  fields  of  soy- 
beans, peas,  and  corn. 

Regardless  of  the  foregoing,  geese  obtain  most  of 
their  food  from  their  marshy,  uncultivated  habitat. 
They  get  tender  shoots,  roots,  and  tubers  of  aquatic 
plants  while  feeding  in  shallow  water,  and  at  the 


same  time  take  small  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and 
other  small  animal  life.  Eel  grass  is  a  favored  item 
of  diet,  and  Canadas  have  been  known  to  completely 
graze  out  eel  grass  beds  in  some  localities.  Early 
morning  and  late  evening  are  favored  feeding  times 
when  the  birds  may  be  found  in  numbers  grazing 
and  gleaning  in  crop  fields.  This  habit  has  caused 
many  a  goose  hunter  to  vow  that  geese  are  fully 
aware  of  legal  restrictions  as  to  shooting  hours,  and 
that  they  feed  deliberately  during  the  hours  in 
which  shooting  is  forbidden. 

Canadas  may  "tipple"  for  their  food  much  in  the 
same  way  puddle  ducks  (or  tipplers)  feed  in  shal- 
low water.  Tippling  is  accomplished  by  thrusting 
the  head  and  neck  under  water  so  that  the  forepart 
of  the  body  is  submerged,  and  only  the  after-end  is 
visible.  During  this  activity,  several  geese  in  a  flock 
may  remain  on  guard  as  sentinels  to  warn  of  ap- 
proaching danger. 

MANAGEMENT 

Management  of  Canada  geese  is  largely  an  effort 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  return  of  depleted  popula- 
tions. This  is  indeed  a  difficult  task  when  one  con- 
siders that  there  are  many  times  more  hunters  now 
than  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  numbers  still  increase. 

Two  essential  factors  have  decimated  Canada 
goose  populations  (this  may  be  said  of  all  water- 
fowl ) :  under-production  and  over-harvest.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  these  factors  has 
had  the  greater  effect,  but  the  latter  is  the  easiest 
to  correct.  Rigid  curtailment  of  seasons  and  bag 
limits  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  had  at  least 
some  favorable  effect  in  increasing  Canada  geese  in 
the  Atlantic  flyway.  The  1948-1949  season  allowed 
only  one  bird  per  day  per  hunter.  This  regulation 
caused  much  unfavorable  comment  among  goose 
hunters,  and  perhaps  stimulated  some  violation  of 
the  rules.  It  did,  however,  reduce  the  kill  so  that 
more  birds  went  back  to  the  Canadian  nesting 
grounds  to  produce  young. 

Laws  and  regulations  concerning  goose  hunting 
are  set  up  on  a  national  and  international  basis.  Be- 
cause the  birds  pass  through  several  states  and 
Canadian  provinces,  local  control  would  be  absurd. 
The  United  States  has  entered  into  treaty  with 
Canada  with  regard  to  waterfowl  problems,  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
its  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  vested  with 
the  authority  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  waterfowl 
shooting.  Under  state  law  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  has  the  authority  and 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  federal  regulations.  Fed- 
eral and  state  game  protectors  cooperate  closely  in 
enforcing  waterfowl  regulations,  but  regulation  and 
protection  alone  are  not  the  full  solution  to  the 
management  problem. 

During  the  Nineteen  Thirties  one  of  the  most 
severe  drouths  in  recorded  history  occurred  in  the 
waterfowl  nesting  grounds.  Lakes  and  marshes 
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dried  up  throughout  most  of  the  North  American 
continent  with  the  result  that  geese  and  ducks  were 
in  extreme  danger.  The  drouth,  the  dustbowl  of  the 
Southwest,  and  the  economic  depression  together 
were  perhaps  the  greatest  boon  ever  granted  to 
conservationists,  now  that  these  catastrophes  are 
past.  At  long  last  a  complacent  and  lethargic  public 
was  awakened  to  the  calamity  toward  which  our 
natural  resources  were  headed. 

Laws  were  passed,  and  sportsmen  became 
aroused.  Pump-priming  funds  were  poured  out  by 
the  Federal  government  in  the  form  of  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  other  agencies  which  began 
the  work  of  rehabilitation.  Sportsmen  poured  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  private  agencies 
devoted  to  restoring  of  marsh  lands  in  the  Canadian 
nesting  grounds.  But  above  all,  something  like  nor- 
mal rainfall  returned  to  a  stricken  continent,  and 
with  it  returned  marshes  and  ponds  and  potholes 
on  which  waterfowl  depend  for  reproduction. 

Although  Canada  geese  ( and  most  other  types  of 
waterfowl)  spend  but  part  of  the  year  here,  North 
Carolina  has  a  definite  stake  and  responsibility  in 
the  welfare  of  these  birds.  Because  of  federal  control, 
there  is  a  tendency  among  local  sportsmen  to  take 
every  bird  the  law  allows — and  more — and  let  the 
government  worry  about  the  consequences.  Regard- 
less of  the  criticism  directed  toward  the  federal 
government  regarding  its  handling  of  waterfowl 
regulations,  every  goose  hunter  must  realize  that 
the  rules  are  designed  essentially  for  the  welfare  of 
the  birds,  and  that  taking  more  than  his  alloted 
share  is  simply  a  means  of  cheating  himself. 

There  are  three  federal  migratory  waterfowl  re- 
fuges in  North  Carolina.  One  is  the  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  National  Waterfowl  Refuge  in  Hyde  Coun- 
ty; another  lies  close  by,  the  Swan  Quarter  Refuge. 
Pea  Island,  just  to  the  south  of  Oregon  Inlet,  is  the 
third.  At  present  a  serious  and  as  yet  unsolved 
problem  Canada  goose  management  exists  at  Pea 


Island.  Many  geese  die  each  year  on  this  refuge, 
apparently  from  starvation,  but  of  recent  learning, 
from  disease.  Each  of  these  refuges  presents  its  own 
problem  of  management,  the  details  of  which  may 
be  discussed  later. 

DISEASES  AND  PREDATORS 

Canada  geese  are  subjected  to  life-long  persecu- 
tion. When  the  eggs  are  laid  they  may  become 
vulnerable  to  crows,  skunks,  raccoons,  and  large 
snakes.  The  goslings  may  be  taken  by  winged  and 
four-footed  predators  from  the  time  they  hatch  until 
they  reach  the  relative  safety  of  water.  But  even 
in  their  marshy  habitat  there  are  dangers.  Duck 
hawks  may  attack  from  the  air,  or  large  snapping 
turtles  may  make  subsurface  raids. 

Canadas  are  relatively  free  from  serious  disease 
and  parasitic  infestations  unless  other  factors  enter 
the  picture.  Unsanitary  feeding  conditions  in  con- 
centrated feeding  areas  may  result  in  disease  such 
as  the  one  afflicting  geese  at  Pea  Island.  Diseased, 
weakened  birds  become  vulnerable  to  external  para- 
sites such  as  lice,  fleas,  and  mites. 

Botulism,  so  common  to  waterfowl  that  it  has 
been  called  "duck  sickness",  has  taken  its  toll  of 
Canada  geese,  but  has  not  been  a  serious  menace  in 
recent  years.  In  heavily  shot-over  areas,  geese  may 
pick  up  shot  pellets  in  connection  with  their  feed- 
ing, and  this  can  be  fatal.  While  within  the  digestive 
tract,  the  lead  pellets  combine  with  elements  in 
digestive  fluids  to  produce  a  fatal  poison.  In  some 
localities  an  effort  to  remove  shot  from  bottom  de- 
posits has  been  made,  but  this  has  not  been  highly 
successful,  and  has  never  been  tried  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 


North  Carolina  will  have  its  first  season  on  Woodcock  in 
eleven  years  this  fall.  Watch  for  the  story  on  them  in  the 
next  issue. 


Canadas  are  not  woodland  creatures  as  this  picture  might  indicate.  These  geese  chose  to  walk  through  the  woods  to  avoid  the 
camera  and  reach  open  water. 


TVitdtifc,  'pot  %  S  SdaoU 

By  WIN  DONAT 


MISS  LUNETTE  BARBER 


Miss  Barber's  splendid  work  with  youngsters  in  Cleveland 
School,  and  her  lifelong  interest  in  wildlife  got  her  a  position 
as  a  Junior  Publicity  Specialist  with  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
She  went  to  work  August  1.  (Photo  by  Bernadette  Hoyle) 

"TV /fR-  Marrow,  I  believe  that  if  I  could  have  your 
^ A  permission,  I  could  start  a  club  activity  in  our 
school  that  would  benefit  the  children  in  many  ways 
as  well  as  the  community  at  large."  The  speaker 
was  Miss  Lunette  Barber,  typing  teacher  in  the 
Cleveland  High  School  located  near  Clayton,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Marrow  is  the  superintendent  of  Johnston 
County  Schools  and  a  widely  known  educator  who 
developed  the  rural  consolidated  schools,  of  which 
Cleveland  High  School  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
state.  The  school  principal,  Mr.  N.  G.  Woodlief ,  was 
present  when  the  above  statement  was  made  and  it 
was  he  who  asked  for  an  explanation. 

Miss  Barber  then  proceeded  to  outline  her  belief 
in  the  great  need  for  an  activity  in  the  schools 
which  would  arouse  a  consciousness  in  the  chil- 
drens'  minds  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  natural, 
industrial,  and  human  resources  of  the  state.  "Of 
what  use  to  people  is  a  wealth  of  learning  if  there 
is  no  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between  these 
three  basic  resource  forms?"  she  asked.  Among  the 


things  pointed  out  was  the  question  "How  could 
the  muddy  color  of  the  Neuse  and  Roanoke  Rivers 
be  contributing  factors  in  the  causes  of  a  revolution, 
or  how  could  eroded  soils  aid  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  communism  in  this  country?"  These 
may  appear  to  be  extremes  but  such  wasteful  and 
careless  exploitations  of  our  natural  resources  breed 
national  insecurity  and  revolutions.  Realizing  full 
well  that  each  resource  depends  on  the  use  or  abuse 
of  several  others,  Miss  Barber  determined  that  the 
best  approach  for  the  presentation  of  a  resource-use 
education  project  would  be  the  wildlife  angle,  as  the 
deep-rooted  affinity  between  rural  children  and  all 
nature's  living  things  was  a  point  of  entry  which 
should  bring  a  ready  response. 

The  ideas  and  plans  which  were  to  materialize 
from  this  conversation  were  the  groundwork  for 
one  of  the  most  successful  resource-use  education 
projects  to  be  activated  in  any  of  the  North  Carolina 
schools.  By  March,  1949,  it  involved  327  pupils  and 
teachers  as  wildlife  club  members,  as  well  as  a  busy, 
useful  and  pleasant  year  of  activity  for  the  children. 

The  teacher  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
need  for  a  large  scale  activity  which  had  an  appeal 
to  the  children  and  which  could  be  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  strain 
on  the  teaching  staff.  Next,  a  most  important  step 
was  realized  and  taken — she  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  sanction  and  support  of  the  administrative  heads 
of  her  system. 

There  is  hardly  any  need  to  say  that  the  childrens' 
enthusiasm  exploded  like  a  skyrocket  when  they 
were  approached  with  the  idea  of  forming  wildlife 
clubs.  The  majority  of  the  clubs  in  the  fourth 
through  the  eighth  grades  were  organized  with  the 
aid  of  the  class  teachers  whose  interest  and  coop- 
eration greatly  assisted  in  the  task.  Pour  of  the  eight 
clubs  now  in  existence  required  special  treatment 
before  they  became  functioning  units  as  the  teachers 
were  not  inclined  to  take  on  new  activities,  or  en- 
gage in  what  they  believed  to  be  additional  work. 

Believing  that  the  children  in  these  groups  want- 
ed to  par  ticipate,  Miss  Barber  again  asked  the  prin- 
cipal's permission  to  form  clubs  in  those  classes  and 
then  with  the  teachers'  permission  organized  the 
groups,  while  at  the  same  time  she  assured  the 
teachers  that  there  would  be  no  additional  duties 
if  they  would  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity  only 
over  the  groups.  From  there  on,  she  held  one  or  two 
sessions  with  each  class  which  was  enough  to  kindle 
the  fire  and  launch  a  new  club. 

The  officers  elected  by  each  group  were:  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  Secretary.  As  no  money 
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such  as  dues  was  involved,  there  was  no  need  of  a 
treasurer.  All  officers  were  elected  for  approximately 
two  months  in  order  to  give  experience  to  as  many 
as  possible.  The  programs  were  designed  to  draw 
on  all  sources  to  be  found  near  at  hand  and  meet- 
ings were  held  once  each  week.  Roberts  Rules  of 
Order  governed  all  parlimentary  procedure  and  the 
importance  of  oral  and  written  English  was  stressed 
as  a  requirement  in  the  members'  participation. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  officers  was  the 
program  chairman  as  his  or  her  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  execut- 
ed, determined  the  success  of  the  activity  during 
his  term  of  office.  Program  planning  is  another  vital 
point  in  good  group  management. 

Unless  a  special  program  had  been  scheduled  in 
which  all  clubs  were  to  take  part,  the  regular  club 
period  was  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  papers 
and  discussions  on  the  subject  chosen  by  vote  for 
the  meeting.  These  subjects  covered  an  inventory 


Wildlife  motifs  were  incorporated  into  eighth  grade  sewing 
classes  as  part  of  Miss  Barber's  wildlife  inspiration  at  Cleveland 
School. 


of  the  game  birds  and  animals  to  be  found  in  North 
Carolina  as  well  as  the  freshwater  fish.  Free  hand 
drawings  of  each  subject  were  made  and  extensive 
use  was  made  of  information  sources  such  as  Comp- 
ton's  Encyclopedia,  National  Geographic,  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina,  Natural  History,  Audubon, 
Canadian  Nature  magazines  as  well  as  the  many 
special  bulletins  and  booklets  published  by  the  state 
and  federal  agencies. 

The  boys  were  encouraged  to  build  bird  boxes, 
feeders  and  small  animal  boxes  and  dens.  The  girls 
made  needlework  objects  using  wildlife  subjects  as 
themes.  These  projects  were  later  put  on  exhibition 
in  the  classrooms.  When  the  bird  and  animal  boxes 
were  installed  in  the  trees,  papers  were  read  in  club 
meetings  describing  the  tenants  using  them,  as  well 
as  an  account  of  the  broods  of  young  being  raised. 

State  agency  representatives  were  invited  to  ap- 


pear before  the  whole  group  to  give  talks  on  con- 
servation and  films  were  obtained  from  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  Among  the  other  pro- 
gram aids  which  were  used  were  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity bird  call  records,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
representatives,  County  Agricultural  Agents,  4-H 
Club  officials,  and  representatives  from  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Miss  Barber's  enthusiasm  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion is  not  a  recent  development.  She  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  bird  study  and  Audubon  activ- 
ities for  many  years  and  is  at  present  Chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  for  the  Johnston  County 
Wildlife  Club  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  that  group.  This  connection  has  been 
of  material  aid  to  the  school  project  as  funds  have 
been  donated  for  special  purposes,subscriptions  to 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  monthly  maga- 
zine, Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  have  been  given 
to  the  school  libraries,  junior  memberships  in  the 
senior  club  have  been  encouraged  and  the  club 
officers  actively  participated  in  the  school  programs. 

The  outstanding  activity  of  the  entire  group  of 
clubs  was  a  chapel  period  early  this  spring.  On  the 
decorated  stage  were  the  bird  and  squirrel  box  and 
needlework  exhibits  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  the 
eighth  grade  as  all  the  lower  grade  club  classrooms 
contained  similar  exhibits  of  members'  activities 
along  this  line.  The  program  consisted  of  a  devo- 
tional followed  by  the  group  singing  "America  the 
Beautiful,"  monologues  on  the  state  flower,  state 
bird,  skits  and  plays  written  and  produced  by  the 
students,  concluding  with  the  presentation  of  a 
typical  wildlife  club  meeting  by  the  seventh  grade 
club.  Specially  designed  buttons  were  distributed 
to  each  member  and  the  program  was  ended  by 
singing  the  school  song. 

The  remarkable  achievement  which  was  so  evi- 
( Continued  on  page  15) 


A  wildlife  display  created  by  third  grade  pupils  shows  a  great 
deal  of  individual  talent, — and  much  interest  in  wild  creatures. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


THE  U.  S.  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  HAS  ANNOUNCED  DATES  AND  BAG  LIMITS  FOR  THE  1949-50  MIGRATORY 
GAME  BIRD  SEASON.  FOLLOWING  IS  A  BRIEF  RESUME  OF  THE  REGULATIONS.  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  WRITE 
TO  THE  N.  C.  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION  OR  THE  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  SERVICE.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


DOVES:  12:00  NOON  TO  SUNSET  SEPTEMBER  16  TO  SEPTEMBER  30  AND  DECEMBER  31  TO  JANUARY  14; 
DAILY  BAG  AND  POSSESSION  LIMIT  10. 


.  SORA:  ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET  FROM  OCTOBER  1  TO  NOVEMBER  30;  DAILY  BAG  AND 
POSSESSION   LIMIT  25. 


RAILS  &  GALLINULES:  ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET  OCTOBER  1  TO  NOVEMBER  30;  DAILY 
BAG  AND  POSSESSION  LIMIT  15  SINGLY  OR  IN  AGGREGATE. 


DUCKS:  ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  ONE  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET  NOVEMBER  20  TO  JANUARY  7; 
DAILY  BAG  FOUR.  POSSESSION  EIGHT;  ONLY  ONE  WOOD  DUCK  IN  POSSESSION  AT  ONE  TIME. 


GEESE.  ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  ONE  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET,  SAME  DATES  AS  DUCKS;  DAILY 
BAG  AND  POSSESSION  LIMIT  TWO  CANADA-TYPE  GEESE  OR  WHITE-FRONTED  GEESE  IN  ADDITION  TO  WHICH 
MAY  BE  ADDED  THREE  BLUE  GEESE. 


AMERICAN  AND  RED-BREASTED  MERGANSERS:  SAME  DATES  AND  SHOOTING  HOURS  AS  DUCKS  AND  GEESE: 
DAILY  BAG  25  SINGLY  OR  IN  AGGREGATE.  NO  POSSESSION  LIMIT  AFTER  OPENING  DAY.  HOODED  MERGANSERS 
COUNT  AS  DUCKS. 


COOTS:  SAME  DATES  AND  SHOOTING  HOURS  AS  DUCKS  AND  GEESE:  DAILY  BAG  AND  POSSESSION  LIMIT  15. 
NOTE:  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  SEASON.  DUCKS.    GEESE.    MERGANSERS   AND   COOTS   MAY   BE  TAKEN 
FROM  NOON  UNTIL  ONE  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET.  NO  OPEN  SEASON  ON  ROSS'  GEESE.  SNOW  GEESE, 
SWAN.  OR  BRANT. 


WOODCOCKS:  ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET  DECEMBER  12  TO  JANUARY  11;  DAILY  BAG 
FOUR,  POSSESSION  LIMIT  8. 


RESTRICTIONS  AS  TO  MANNER  OF  TAKING  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS  ARE  THE  SAME  AS.  LAST  YEAR. 


NEARLY  55.000  ACRES  OF  LAND  HAVE  BEEN  DEEDED  OVER  TO  THE  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AS  A  FISH  AND  GAME  AREA.  THE  LAND  IS  THE  CAMP  MACKALL 
AREA  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  UNDER  MILITARY  OWNERSHIP.  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  RESERVES  THE  RIGHT  TO  HOLD 
MANEUVERS  IN  THE  AREA  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  ON  RECORD.  BUFFALO  (A  FISH)  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  IN  N.  C.  WATERS.  SPECIMENS 
WEIGHING  UP  TO  16  POUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  BADIN  RESERVOfR  BY  A  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  FISH 
SURVEY  PARTY.  BUFFALO  RESEMBLE  CARP  IN  APPEARANCE  BUT  ARE  A  BETTER  FOOD  FISH.  THEY  RARELY 
TAKE  BAIT  AND  ARE  SELDOM  CAUGHT  ON  HOOK  AND  LINE.  THE  LARGE  SIZE  ATTAINED  BY  THESE  FISH.  COM- 
MON IN  MID-WESTERN  WATERS.  MAY  MAKE  THEM  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  LARGEST  FRESH  WATER  SPECIES. 


J.  WALTER  MOORE.  HAYESVILLE.  HAS  BEEN  APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  SCOTT  TO  REPLACE  DAN  M.  FURR. 
ASHEV1LLE.  AS  COMMISSIONER  OF  DISTRICT  9. 
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BIRD  BANDING  ON  PEA  ISLAND 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


Story  and  Pictures  By  JACK  DERMID 

When  the  snow  and  Canada  geese  are  in  their 
northern  breeding  grounds,  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  North  Carolina's  outer  banks  is 
not  deserted.  Another  group  of  birds — royal  terns, 
black  skimmers,  laughing  gulls,  and  more — take 
over,  not  by  the  vast  assemblages  that  characterize 
the  wintering  waterfowl,  but  by  a  smaller,  indus- 
trious breeding  population. 

For  the  past  three  years  now  and  two  years  be- 
fore the  war,  Harry  T.  Davis,  Director  of  the  State 
Museum,  and  Dr.  John  Grey,  pastor  of  the  Char- 
lottesville ( Virginia )  Presbyterian  Church,  has  led 
a  summer  bird-banding  expedition  to  the  refuge  to 
tag  the  yearly  crop  of  fledglings  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Hundreds  of  young  birds  have 
been  banded,  and  a  world  of  information  about  their 
habits  has  been  acquired  since  the  annual  project 
was  undertaken. 

This  year  most  of  the  young  birds  were  ready  for 
banding  during  the  third  week  of  July,  and  the 
Davis-Grey  party  spent  a  busy  time  catching  and 
placing  the  aluminum  markers  around  the  legs  of 
630  individuals.  Although  unable  to  fly,  the  fledg- 
lings were  nearly  full  size  and  could  run  skillfully 
over  the  sand  or  hide  in  the  island  vegetation.  Some 
tried  to  escape  by  swimming  out  into  the  sound.  A 
corral  of  chicken  wire  was  built  to  catch  and  hold 
the  royal  terns,  which  herded  before  the  banders 
like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Paul  W.  Sturm,  manager  of  the  refuge  and  also  a 
bird-bander,  had  previously  located  the  colonies  of 
breeding  birds  on  the  small  islands  and  dredging 
mounds  some  distance  from  the  main  island.  This 
speeded  banding  operations,  for  the  birds  often  shift 
their  nesting  sites  from  year  to  year. 

Other  members  of  the  party  were  Dr.  J.  J.  Murray, 
pastor  of  the  Lexington  ( Virginia )  Presbyterian 
Church;  Sandy  McCulloch,  State  College  wildlife 
student;  J.  W.  Johnson,  State  Museum  taxidermist; 
Bill  Joyner,  wildlife  photographer  from  Rocky 
Mount;  and  Paul  Campbell,  Raleigh  sportsman. 

Besides  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Band,  a  red 
plastic  band  was  placed  on  the  left  leg  of  the  royal 
terns.  Last  year  it  was  placed  on  the  right  leg;  next 
year  a  different  colored  band  will  be  used.  This  extra 
band  serves  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  locally 
banded  terns  from  a  distance,  showing  their  age  and 
whether  they  return  to  the  same  nesting  area  year 
after  year. 

Since  the  practice  of  bird  banding  was  begun  on 
a  national  scale  in  the  1920's,  millions  of  individuals 
have  been  marked  in  an  effort  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  migration.  Mr.  Davis  says  that  -he  has 
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had  less  than  a  one  per  cent  return  on  the  birds 
banded  at  Pea  Island,  but  reports  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Cuba,  Florida,  and  other  places  continually 
come  in  to  make  the  banding  operations  worthwhile. 


V 


Each  of  the  aluminum  bands  bears  a  number,  J-  Murray  and  Davis  teamed  up  to  tag  this  struggling  Task  completed.  The  red  s  astic  bai 
which  is  filed  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.        and  biting  royal  tern.  tying  locally  banded  birdsi :  a  dista 


J.  W.  Johnson  will  vouch  that  the  young  gulls  And  Dr.  Murray  will  testify  that  royal  terns  bite  all  too  Dr.  Grey  (shown)  and  II  Joyner 
and  black  skimmers  are  good  runners.  readily  when  handled.  of  the  banding  operations: 


i  closely  together  and  were 
ire. 


Terns  by  the  pen-full.  Davis  checked  the  band  numbers 
carefully  before  the  .  .  . 


.  .  .  others  in  the  party  joined  in  to  complete 
the  banding  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


istic  band  is  useful  in  identi-  Some  of  the  youngsters  tried  to  escape  by  swimming  out  Paul  Strum,  refuge  manager,  banded  a  laughing 
a  distance.  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sound.  gull  while  two  others  waited  their  turn. 


Joyner  took  colored  movies 


A  pair  of  young  terns  made  an  excellent  photographic 
subject  against  the  blue  sky. 


Least  terns  (below),  royal  terns,  and  black  skim- 
mers scoop  out  a  nest  in  the  bare  sand. 


THE  N.  C.  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION'S 

FARM  GAME  PROGRAM 


By  EUGENE  SCHWALL 
Coordinator  of  Federal  Aid  Projects 


Five  hundred  farms  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
better  homes  for  quail  this  winter.  Seed-bearing 
plants  never  before  found  on  these  farms  will  once 
again  make  field  borders  and  woodland  edges  attrac- 
tive to  the  bobwhite.  In  the  growing  dairy  regions 
of  the  state,  hedges  are  replacing  conventional  wire 
and  post.  They  will  restore  the  natural  cover  needed 
by  quail  but  removed  by  dairymen  to  conform  with 
live-stock  and  grass-farming  methods. 

This  spring  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
through  its  farm  game  habitat  development  pro- 
gram distributed  enough  bicolor  lespedeza  to  plant 
a  food  strip  fifteen  feet  wide  and  168  miles  long. 
That's  farther  than  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte. 

Bicolor  lespedeza  is  a  perennial.  Once  established 
it  needs  no  further  care,  although  old  stands  that 
are  not  producing  well  respond  to  mowing  and  fer- 
tilizing. Bicolor  is  a  legume  and  like  most  plants  in 
this  family  it  seeds  contain  ample  quantities  of  the 
basic  foods  required  by  quail. 

The  landowner's  interest  in  bicolor  is  not  con- 
fined to  its  wildlife  value,  however.  When  properly 
planted  it  becomes  a  valuable  ally  with  the  farmer 
in  his  struggle  to  prevent  and  reduce  erosion  of  his 
soil.  Fortunately,  the  maximum  wildlife  value  is 
usually  obtained  on  those  sites  where  erosion  con- 
trol is  also  needed.  The  game  manager  can  recom- 
mend bicolor  without  reservation  for  he  knows  that 
bicolor  plantings  will  dove-tail  with  accepted  land 
use.  No  agricultural  land  need  be  retired.  The  land- 
owner who  is  interested  in  producing  and  harvest- 
ing a  crop  of  game  need  no  longer  penalize  himself 
economically,  for  none  of  his  productive  crop  land 
will  be  required  to  make  better  quail  range. 

The  size  of  bicolor  plantings  made  by  cooperators 
this  spring  varied  considerably,  depending  upon  the 
agricultural  pattern  and  needs  of  the  range.  The 


Project  Leader  William  E.  McConnaughey  III  demonstrates  the 
use  of  a  power  cultivator  on  one  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
nursery  areas,  where  wildlife  cover  plants  are  produced  for 
free  distribution. 

average  strip  along  woodland  borders  and  field 
edges  was  15  feet  wide  and  500  feet  long.  A  strip 
of  this  size  contains  approximately  1,000  plants. 
Bicolor  seedlings  were  obtained  from  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  although  a  few  thousand  were  pur- 
chased from  farmers  in  this  State. 

Some  bicolor  plantings  along  woodland  borders 
and  field  edges  did  not  have  sufficient  cover  nearby 
to  make  them  attractive  to  the  bobwhite,  so  sericea 
lespedeza  seed  was  distributed  to  cooperators  hav- 
ing planting  sites  of  this  type.  Thirty-one  hundred 
pounds  of  sericea  were  distributed  to  these  coopera- 
tors. Sericea  provides  a  safe  travel  lane  alongside 
the  bicolor.  It  also  affords  the  farmer  a  turnrow  for 
his  equipment  and  gives  him  additional  protection 
against  erosion. 

Multiflora  rose  was  introduced  into  North  Caro- 
lina on  a  large  scale  for  the  first  time  this  spring. 
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Fifty-five  thousand  seedlings  were  purchased  from 
nurseries  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  In  the 
Piedmont  and  Mountain  Regions  multiflora  will  pro- 
vide a  stock-proof  fence  in  four  or  five  years  on 
moderately  fertile  soil.  Test  plantings  were  also 
made  in  the  Coastal  Plain  but  it  is  still  too  early 
to  determine  its  ultimate  value  there. 

Multiflora  rose,  once  planted,  needs  little  or  no 
further  care.  Even  at  the  high  prices  now  prevailing 
for  multiflora  rose,  a  1.000  foot  hedge  is  more  eco- 
nomical to*  plant  and  maintain  than  1,000  feet  of 
woven  wire  and  post  fence. 

Most  of  the  seed  and  plants  distributed  by  the 
farm  game  program  went  to  individual  cooperators, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  get  as 
many  food  and  cover  strips  on  as  many  farms  in 
the  State  as  possible  in  the  shortest  length  of  time. 
Interest  in  some  counties  naturally  did  not  equal 
the  interest  in  others.  Wherever  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram was  lacking,  a  demonstration  area  was  estab- 
lished. The  area  was  selected  with  the  assistance 
of  the  local  wildlife  club  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service  personnel,  County  Farm  Agents,  and  other 
local  leaders  were  consulted  to  insure  the  selection 
of  a  representative  area.  These  areas,  by  their  very 
nature  are  limited  in  number,  and  they  are  a  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  the  end  itself. 

Next  winter  and  spring  farm  game  biologists  will 
distribute  bicolor,  sericea  and  multiflora  rose  to  co- 
operators  throughout  the  State.  Last  year  four  biol- 
ogists were  available  for  consultation.  This  year 
eight  will  be  in  the  field.  Last  year  planting  stock 
was  hard  to  get,  this  year  if  favorable  weather  con- 
tinues, three  or  four  times  as  many  plants  will  be 
available.  Last  year  our  program  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  out-of-State  purchases,  this  year  we  have 
our  own  nurseries  where  almost  fifty  acres  are  in 
bicolor  production,  about  half  of  which  will  produce 


plants,  the  remainder  seed.  Of  course,  we  expect  to 
supplement  our  own  production  with  some  out-of- 
State  purchases. 

Are  you  interested  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
the  quail  on  your  land?  Write  to  Farm  Game  Pro- 
ject, in  care  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  One  of  our  biologists  will 
be  glad  to  visit  your  farm  and  recommend  improve- 
ments which  will  help  small  game.  Applications  for 
planting  stock  will  be  accepted  after  October  1,  and 
will  be  filled  as  received  until  January  15,  1950. 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
dent  on  this  occasion  was  the  deep  sincerity  and 
spirit  with  which  the  members  participated  in  the 
program.  Through  their  own  efforts,  they  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  importance  of  many  of  our  vital 
resources  through  the  pleasant  study  of  one  and  its 
relationship  with  others.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  level  of  good  citizenship  has  been  raised  by  this 
activity  which  integrated  all  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  education  under  the  guise  of  a  club  period. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  motivating  force 
which  drives  this  project  ahead  in  such  strides 
comes  from  the  children  themselves.  They  have  the 
will  and  desire,  together  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  their  plans.  The  teachers  guide  and  direct 
these  energies  into  productive  channels.  This  it 
seems,  is  the  essence  of  teaching  and  the  results 
will  pay  real  dividends  in  usefulness  to  society  as 
well  as  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  wonderful 
heritage  given  us  in  the  wealth  of  our  resources. 
The  goal  of  resource-use  is  the  wise  use  of  all  of 
our  resources  in  order  that  they  may  be  passed  on 
to  those  who  come  after — not  in  a  depleted,  exploit- 
ed and  wasted  form,  but  expanded  and  increased 
so  that  life  in  North  Carolina  and  these  United 
States  may  continue  on  the  highest  standards  in 
the  world. 


OVER  168  MILES  IN  STRIPS  15  FEET   WIDE  ?  THAT'S 
THE  AMOUNT  OF    BICOLOR    LESPEDEZ A  PLANTED 
IN  NORTH   CAROLINA    THIS  YEAR 
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BY  PERMISSION 

ONLY 


Landowner   (or  Agent) 

STATE  LAW 

"It  shall  be  unlawful ...  to  hunt  with  guns  or  dogs  upon  the  lands  of 
another  without . . .  permission  . . .  from  the  owner . . ." 

Printed  and  Distributed  by  Courtesy  of 
NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 


Signs  such  as  the  one  above,  but  much  larger,  are  available  free  of  charge  to  farmers  who  will  allow  some  hunting  on  their  land, 
but  who  want  to  know  the  identity  of  hunters  and  be  protected  bytrespass  laws. 
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A  HELPING  HAND  TO  FARMERS 

And  A  Challenge  To  The  Sportsmanship  Of  Tarheel  Hunters 


IN  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  re- 
lationship between  farmers  and  sportsmen,  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  hit  upon  a  plan 
which  may  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  problem 
of  trespassing  on  private  lands. 

Each  year  more  and  more  farmers  have  put  up 
signs  on  the  boundaries  of  their  land  which  read 
"No  Hunting,"  "No  Trespassing,"  "Keep  Out,"  or 
simply  "Posted."  Such  signs  have  a  tendency  to 
arouse  the  ire  of  hunters  who  wish  to  go  out  after 
birds  and  rabbits  and  other  game.  The  hunters  as 
a  group,  however,  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
In  increasing  numbers,  year  after  year,  unscrup- 
ulous hunters  have  trespassed  on  private  lands 
without  any  consideration  whatever  for  the  rights 
of  the  owners.  They  have  torn  down  fences,  left 
gates  open,  trampled  over  valuable  crops,  and  even 
injured  or  killed  livestock — all  through  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  their  hunting  license  is  a  free  ticket 
to  hunt  where  they  please.  Small  wonder  that  many 
farmers  dread  the  coming  of  the  open  season  and 
put  up  defenses  in  the  form  of  "Keep  Out"  signs. 

Shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  one  of 
thousands  of  signs  which  the  Wildlife  Commission 
has  had  printed  and  which  will  be  distributed  free 
of  cost  to  farmers  who  wish  to  use  them.  Here  is 
the  idea  underlying  these  signs.  Many  farmers  who 
post  their  land  do  not  really  wish  to  prohibit  hunt- 
ing altogether.  They  do,  however,  want  to  know 
the  identity  of  any  persons  going  through  their 
fields  and  woodlands.  Most  farmers  will  allow  hun- 
ters to  go  on  their  land  if  the  hunters  use  the  com- 
mon decency  and  courtesy  to  come  up  to  them  to 
ask  for  permission. 

By  the  wording  of  the  Commission's  signs  they 
are  a  challenge  to  the  sportsmanship  of  hunters. 
Any  hunter  who  reads  one  of  these  signs  and  fails 
to  obtain  the  farmer's  permission  before  going  on 
his  land  to  shoot  cannot  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  himself,  much  less  for  his  fellow  man.  The  signs 
do  not  prohibit  hunting.  They  simply  point  out  that 
the  farmer  who  places  them  around  his  farm  may 
be  willing  to  allow  parties  of  hunters  to  go  on  his 
land  if  they  ask  for  permission  to  do  so. 

Even  though  the  signs  do  not  prohibit  hunting, 
they  are  backed  up  by  a  law  with  teeth  in  it,  and 
persons  who  ignore  the  signs  and  trespass  on  prop- 
erty which  has  been  posted  with  them  are  subject 
to  arrest  and  prosecution.  Farmers  have  only  to  re- 
port the  trespassers  to  their  game  protectors,  sign 
a  warrant  for  arrest  and  prosecution,  and  testify 
against  them  in  court.  Although  the  signs  indicate 
that  the  farmer  is  willing  to  allow  hunting  on  his 
land  when  proper  permission  has  been  granted, 


they  by  no  means  oblige  the  farmer  to  give  per- 
mission to  anyone  who  asks  for  it.  The  land  is  his 
and  under  his  control.  He  alone  decides  whether 
there  is  sufficient  game  remaining  on  his  land  to 
allow  hunting. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  farmers  may  re- 
ceive signs  to  post  around  their  land.  They  may 
write  directly  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  stating  the  number  of  signs  they 
will  need  to  post  their  land  adequately.  The  Com- 
mission will  then  send  them  an  agreement  form 
which,  by  their  signature,  expresses  their  willing- 
ness to  place  the  signs  in  conspicuous  places  around 
the  boundary  of  their  land.  When  this  application 
form  has  been  signed  and  returned  to  the  Commis- 
sion's offices,  the  signs  will  be  sent  immediately  for 
posting. 

Each  of  nearly  150  game  protectors  and  field 
workers  of  the  Commission  have  been  informed  of 
the  program,  and  these  people  will  distribute  the 
signs  among  farmers  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


To  be  effective  legally,  signs  must  be  placed  not  less  than  150 
or  more  than  500  yards  apart  around  the  boundaries  of  farms. 
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NATURE  POETRY 

By  Talented  Youngsters 

Nature  poetry  has  been  added  to  the  activities  of 
Cleveland  School  in  Johnston  County.  A  few  months 
ago,  Mr.  Roland  McClamroch,  of  Chapel  Hill,  who 
is  the  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation,  attended  a  wildlife  meeting  held  by  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  Cleveland  school,  and  ended 
his  talk  by  reading  some  wildlife  poetry  and  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  give  cash  prizes  to  the 
students  who  composed  the  three  best  nature  poems. 

About  fifteen  poems  were  selected  by  Cleveland 
school  teachers  and  sent  to  Mr.  McClamroch  for 
consideration.  McClamroch  took  the  poems  to  a 
committee  of  the  English  Department  of  North 
Carolina  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  had  them 
judged.  The  prizewinning  and  honorable  mention 
poems  appear  below.  First  prize  of  $10.00  went  to 
Senior  Student  Catherine  Lee  Stephenson;  second 
prize  $5.00  to  Sixth  Grader  Betsy  Taylor,  and  third 
prize  to  Sarah  Nell  Johnson,  also  in  the  sixth  grade. 
Helen  Gray  Barbour,  eleventh  grade,  and  Christine 
Carroll,  twelfth  grade,  received  honorable  mention. 

Mr.  McClamroch  reluctantly  admitted  that  he 
supplied  the  cash  for  the  prizes  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  for  a  fine  bit  of 
inspirational  work,  and  the  Cleveland  school  stu- 
dents are  to  be  highly  complimented  on  poetry 
which  Wildlife  is  proud  to  bring  to  its  readers. 

It  is  hoped  that  wildlife  clubs  throughout  the 
state  will  take  fire  from  this  inspirational  spark 
and  sponsor  similar  contests  in  the  schools  of  their 
counties. 

WILD  DAISIES 
(First  Prize) 

I  followed  the  winding  country  road 

Which  led  through  the  hills  toward  home; 

Except  for  the  cluster  of  daisies  there, 
I  would  have  been  quite  alone. 

The  daisies  grew  wild  along  the  way, 

Untouched  by  a  human  hand; 
I  dared  not  pluck  them,  but  let  them  grow 

In  the  way  that  God  had  planned. 

The  forest,  home  of  the  wild,  stood  by 

Protecting  the  daisies  there, 
In  case  the  breezes  of  May  should  grow 

Too  harsh  for  a  daisy's  hair. 

A  breeze  brushed  by  with  a  faint  "hello" 

And  carried  the  fragrance  on; 
The  daisies  whispered  a  message  back, 

And  then  the  breeze  was  gone. 

I  wondered  why  God  let  the  daisies  grow 
So  wild,  so  gay,  so  fair, 


By  the  side  of  a  winding  country  road, 
Where  few  would  see  them  there! 

I  guess  God  planted  those  daisies  there, 

Those  daisies,  so  wild  and  free, 
To  lighten  the  weight  of  a  lonely  heart, 

A  heart  that  belonged  to  me! 

— Catherine  Lee  Stephenson,  Grade  12 

NATURE'S  GIFT 
( Second  Prize ) 

The  birds  that  fly  up  in  the  sky, 

The  lovely  green  grass,  tender  and  small, 

The  lazy  brook  flowing  by, 

The  trees  in  the  forest  large  and  tall. 

The  fish  swimming  in  the  brook, 
The  birds  nesting  in  the  thicket 
All  these  things  God  made  for  us; 
Even  to  the  smallest  cricket. 

— Betsy  Taylor,  Grade  6 

SPRING  PEEPER 
(Third  Prize) 

Who  is  it  that  sings?  The  first  spring  peeper, 
After  a  rain  when  the  nights  are  long. 

Who  brings  the  message  that  spring's  near, 
And  fills  our  hearts  with  greatest  cheer? 

Who  blows  bubbles  under  his  chin, 
And  ripples  the  water  he  sits  in? 

Who  helps  the  farmer  with  all  his  might, 
Eating  wee  insects  that  come  in  sight? 

It's  the  friendly  spring  peeper,  a  little  frog, 
Singing  aloud  from  his  home  by  a  log. 

— Sarah  Nell  Johnson,  Grade  6 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

The  Commission  realizes  that  these  "Hunting  By 
Permission  Only"  signs  will  not  completely  solve 
the  problem  of  fostering  a  more  congenial  relation- 
ship between  hunters  and  farmers,  but  it  believes 
that  the  signs  can  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
the  relationship.  Governor  Kerr  Scott  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  giving  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  the  farmers  who  produce  most  of  North 
Carolina's  game.  These  signs  can  well  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  giving  farmers  the  break  they 
deserve. 

Sportsmen's  organizations  throughout  the  state 
have  realized  the  necessity  for  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  farmers  and  the  necessity  for  receiving 
their  cooperation.  Sample  signs  have  been  sent  to 
officers  of  wildlife  clubs,  with  instructions  as  to  how 
the  signs  are  to  be  distributed  to  farmers  in  their 
communities. 
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r  DO  NT  BELIEVE  IT  ! !  ! 


HOW  ABOUT  IT  ?  ? 
IS  IT  TRUE  ?  ?    HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  — 


&STfTOFF 
YOUX  CHEST/ 

EDITOR/ AL  COMMENT.  LETTERS  TO  THE  EP/ TOP 
ANP  ANECDOTES 


Conducted  by  Win  Donat 


People  working  on  wildlife  magazines  often  won- 
der what  to  do  with  the  month  of  September.  Per- 
haps the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  sportsmen  groups. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  good  vacation  month,  but  for  the 
most  of  us,  it's  betwixt  and  between.  The  hunting 
season  is  coming  up  and  the  fishing  trips  are  mostly 
memories.  What  then?  As  a  suggestion,  how  about 
an  amateur  field  trial  this  fall  in  each  of  our  nine 
districts  with  finals  to  be  held  later  on  to  determine 
the  best  piece  of  dog  meat  in  all  Tarheelia?  Think 
it  over.  Old  Rover  might  be  a  world  beater  to  you 
but  how  does  he  stack  up  with  the  others  in  the 
area?  Trials  are  lots  of  fun — and  not  too  much  work 
to  plan  and  organize  when  a  few  real  fellows  get 
going  on  it  and  they  are  the  doctor's  prescription 
when  it  comes  to  bringing  the  boys  together.  As 
public  events  of  interest,  provided  they  are  properly 
conducted,  trials  are  equal  to  attending  a  band  con- 
cert in  the  park.  This  is  an  appeal  to  you  sparkplug 
sportsmen — we  will  be  happy  to  help.  Let's  hear 
from  you. — W.D. 

The  following  question  is  a  composite  of  several  asked  and 
the  answer  is  this  Editor's  personal  opinion: 

"Is  there  a  best  method  of  figuring  lead  on  flying  game  targets 
such  as  ducks  or  quail?" 

There  are  probably  as  many  methods  of  comput- 
ing lead  on  moving  targets  as  there  are  people  think- 
ing about  the  subject.  My  opinion  is  that  no  one 
method  suits  even  a  large  group,  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
scribed. What  seems  to  be  an  evasive  answer  is,  try 
what  seems  easiest  to  you  and  stay  with  it.  I  tried 
"poke  and  shoot"  aiming  on  ducks  for  a  while  and 
got  nowhere  fast.  There  were  too  many  variables 
such  as  angles,  speed,  wind,  and  distance.  The  next 
thing  I  tried  was  to  point  the  gun  behind  the  target 
and  then  bring  it  along  the  path  the  target  had 


taken  until  the  muzzle  began  to  pass  the  bird.  Only 
experience  can  provide  the  automatic  adjustment 
required  by  the  variables  previously  mentioned, 
but  practice  has  provided  the  experience  and  confi- 
dence which  convinces  yours  truly  that  the  latter 
method  is  the  answer  for  him.  Practice  and  more 
practice  is  the  real  answer. 

From  Mr.  J.  D.  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  "How  can  I  keep  my 
leaders  from  coiling  and  kinking?" 

If  leader  material  is  dried  thoroughly  and  stretch- 
ed with  a  light  weight  suspended  from  it,  it  will  be 
straight  even  though  it  is  kept  coiled  in  a  box.  Wind- 
ing leaders  on  a  reel  when  in  a  wet  condition  will 
put  a  permanent  curl  in  them. 

From  Mr.  R.  J.  F.  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  "I  have  often  heard 
of  blood  bait  for  catfish.  What  is  it  and  how  is  it  prepared?" 

Blood  bait  is  usually  prepared  by  taking  the  blood 
of  chickens  and  letting  it  stand  until  it  coagulates 
enough  to  be  put  in  a  cheesecloth  bag.  It  is  then 
hung  where  it  can  drain  and  where  flies  cannot  get 
to  it.  After  it  has  stopped  draining  it  will  have  be- 
come stiff  enough  to  cut  into  pieces.  Also,  the  fresh 
blood  may  be  soaked  into  a  substance  such  as  ab- 
sorbent cotton  then  hung  up  to  drain  and  stiffen. 

From  Mr.  M.  J.  J.  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  "Does  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  have  a  regular  radio  program  which  can 
be  heard  in  Plymouth?  If  so,  at  what  time?" 

There  are  fifteen  radio  stations  throughout  the 
state  which  carry  our  weekly  radio  programs.  Those 
nearest  you  are  WGAI  at  Elizabeth  City,  and  WRRF 
at  Washington,  N.  C,  and  both  air  the  program  at 
1:15  P.M.  each  Saturday. 
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From  Miss  Dottie  McL.  of  Vanceboro,  N.  C,  "What  arc  the 
largest  and  smallest  animals  in  the  world?" 

The  largest  animal  alive  today  is  the  blue  whale 
which,  when  mature,  may  be  over  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  weigh  as  much  as  one  hundred  fifty  tons. 
The  whales  are  mammals  which  give  birth  to  living 
young.  Blue  whale  babies  are  about  twenty-five  feet 
long  at  birth.  Among  the  smallest  animals  are  the 
amoeba,  or  one-celled  animals,  which  are  so  small 
that  they  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
glass.  The  amoeba  reproduce  by  division  of  the  an- 
imal into  two  animals  identical  to  each  other  and 
to  the  original  cell  before  it  was  divided.  Another 
strange  fact  is  that  both  the  largest  and  smallest 
animals  live  in  the  water  and  the  largest,  the  whales, 
have  mouths  so  equipped  that  they  can  eat  only 
shellfish  and  other  marine  life  so  small  that  they 
are  not  much  larger  than  the  smallest  animal,  the 
amoeba. 

From  Miss  B.  A.  C.  of  Clayton,  N.  C,  "What  wild  animals 
of  North  Carolina  hibernate?" 

If  this  question  applies  to  mammals,  there  are 
two,  the  groundhog  or  woodchuck,  certain  mice, 
and  the  bear.  It  is  known  that  the  bear  does  not 
hibernate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  more  northern 
members  of  this  species  as  they  are  found  active 
to  some  degree  the  year  'round,  although  bears  in 
our  western  mountains  where  severe  winter  may 
occur,  may  be  found  in  dens  under  tree  roots  and 
in  caves  in  a  state  of  partial  hibernation.  There  are 
many  forms  of  animals  other  than  mammals  which 
hibernate,  such  as  the  frogs,  toads,  and  insects. 

From  Mr.  H.  H.,  Jr.,  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  "If  I  can  hit  a  small 
mark  at  fifty  yards  using  12  gauge  riflle  slugs,  how  high  must 
I  hold  to  hit  this  mark  at  one  hundred  yards?" 

This  slug  will  drop  nine  to  eleven  inches  at  one 
hundred  yards  and  about  thirty  inches  at  two  hun- 
dred yards.  This  load  is  not  recommended  for  use 
on  deer  or  bear  beyond  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
yards. 

Mr.  H.  E.  W.,  Route  4,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  "Under  the  new  law 
covering  trespass  on  posted  land,  can  I  go  on  posted  land  to 
recover  my  fox  hounds?" 

As  we  see  it,  the  answer  to  this  one  depends  pure- 
ly on  the  action  of  the  courts.  There  appears  to  be 
no  law  to  prohibit  hounds  from  chasing  game  over 
private  lands  although  in  the  case  of  fox  hunting, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  this  activity  by  dogs 
would  be  actual  hunting  by  the  owner  even  though 
he  was  a  spectator  from  the  public  road.  Generally, 
going  upon  posted  land,  without  firearms,  to  recover 
dogs  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  doing  damage 


or  being  damaged,  is  a  situation  in  which  we  believe 
the  dog  owner  would  have  a  good  defense  should  he 
become  involved  in  a  trespass  argument. 

From  M.  J.  M.  J.  of  Richlands,  N.  C,  "In  what  part  of  Onslow 
County  are  mink  found,  how  and  when  may  they  be  taken?" 

Mink  are  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  most 
of  the  eastern  counties  and  are  found  along  water 
courses  and  marshes,  particularly  along  small 
streams  with  wooded  banks.  Steel  traps  are  used 
exclusively  for  them  and  are  set  so  that  the  animal 
will  drown  when  caught.  The  trapping  season  for 
mink  in  your  county  is  January  1,  1950  through 
February  28,  1950. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
ON  MILITARY  RESERVATION 

A  Resolution — 

A  number  of  sportsmen  have  become  disturbed 
about  the  way  hunting  is  being  done  on  military 
reservations  within  the  state.  In  some  cases  com- 
manders of  military  installations  have  set  up  their 
own  hunting  rules  and  regulations  with  little  if  any 
effort  to  conform  these  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
set  up  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  federal  or  state  law  which  makes 
military  areas  any  different  from  other  land  with 
regard  to  their  status  under  game  and  fish  laws  or 
regulations.  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
has  taken  cognizance  of  the  situation  and  form- 
ulated the  following  resolution: 

"WHEREAS  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.  that  cer- 
tain military  and  naval  personnel  and  civilians  have 
been  permitted  to  hunt  and/or  fish  on  military  re- 
servations within  all  states  and  Alaska,  without 
regard  to  seasons,  bag  limits,  and  so  forth,  as  set 
by  the  state  and  territorial  governments,  and 

WHEREAS  such  activities  have  made  more  diffi- 
cult the  administration  of  the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  country. 

"THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  that  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  do  everything  in  its  power 
through  its  officers,  through  cooperation  with  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and 
those  of  all  other  states  and  Alaska,  and  otherwise, 
to  prevail  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
Spates  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  wildlife  resources  on  military  reservations 
and  government  properties,  which  conform  to  or 
come  within  the  hunting  and  fishing  regulations  of 
all  states  and  Alaska." 

Resolution  submitted  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc. 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  WILDLIFE  CLUB 

HOLDS  FIELD  DAY 


Above  are  winners  of  bait  casting,  trap  shooting,  and  small- 
bore rifle  matches  at  the  Orange  County  field  day. 


The  University  of  N.  C.  at  Chapel  Hill  R.O.T.C.  unit  furnished 
match  rifles  and  targets  for  the  small-bore  event  and  sent  a 
Marine  sergeant  to  supervise  the  shooting. 


The  trap  shoot  was  the  noisiest  and  most  popular  event  of  the 
day,  drawing  most  of  the  crowd  of  nearly  300  people.  Despite 
frequent  showers  during  the  afternoon,  everyone  seemed  to  have 
a  good  time  at  the  Orange  County  event. 


Roland  McClamroch,  Chapel  Hill,  State  President  of  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Federation  and  member  of  the  Orange  County  club, 
awarded  the  prizes  to  winners  of  various  events.  Following  the 
awarding  ceremonies,  the  crowd  enjoyed  a  dinner  of  barbecue 
and  Brunswick  stew  despite  a  downpour  of  rain. 

LINCOLN  CLUB  HOLDS  ELECTION 

The  Lincoln  County  Wildlife  Club  held  its  an- 
nual dinner  and  election  of  officers  at  the  Recrea- 
tion Center  in  Lincolnton  on  July  19th. 

John  Ritchie,  a  Lincoln  County  farmer,  was  re- 
elected president.  Dr.  I.  R.  Self,  vice-president;  and 
Ralf  Lineberger,  secretary. 


Bait  casters  and  ffyrod  artists  competed  for  prizes  by  tossing  After  the  election  of  officers  the  club  enjoyed  a 

flies  and  plugs  at  floating  rings  just  off  the  pier.  fine  movie  that  was  furnished  them  free  by  South 

Bend  Bait  Company. 
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STANLY  COUNTY  CLUB 


HOLDS  FISHING  RODEO 


Prize  winners  were  given  valuable  fishing  tackle. 


JULY  13th  was  a  lucky  day  for  five  Carolina 
anglers!  A  huge  assortment  of  fishing  tackle, 
valued  at  nearly  $300,  was  divided  among  the  win- 
ners of  the  Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club's  annual 
fishing  rodeo. 

Joe  Leonard,  president  of  the  club  and  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  Jack  Snuggs,  rodeo  committeeman, 
presented  the  awards  as  a  climax  to  the  wildlife 
club's  summer  outing  on  Badin  Lake.  Frank  Baker 
won  the  bass  category  with  a  seven  and  one  half 
pound  specimen.  Other  winners  were  A.  S.  Whitley, 
three  pound  crappie;  J.  L.  Hatley,  half  pound  bream; 
H.  J.  Hinson,  nine  pound  carp;  and  W.  L.  Revell, 
seven  pound  one  ounce  catfish. 

The  outing,  first  of  its  kind  conducted  by  the 
Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club,  was  more  than  suc- 
cessful. Beginning  at  1:30,  a  crowd  estimated  be- 
tween 1500  and  2000  persons  found  diverse  forms 
of  entertainment  until  sundown. 

The  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  a  cloudy  sky 
made  good  its  threat  with  a  terrific  downpour  short- 
ly after  the  event  got  under  way.  The  kids  in  bath- 
ing suits  enjoyed  it,  but  everyone  else  scrambled 
wildly  to  the  refreshment  stand  or  to  automobiles. 
Soon  the  crowd  reappeared  with  the  sun,  undaunted 
and  ready  to  go. 

First  on  the  schedule  was  a  demonstration  of 
proper  casting  techniques  by  two  experts.  Red  Free- 
lands  of  Monroe  dropped  a  dummy  tournament  plug 
into  the  floating  hoop  with  amazing  regularity,  and 
Marion  Lee  Hinson  of  Rockingham  cut  the  air  skill- 
fully with  a  glistening  fly  line. 

Later  Freelands  and  Hinson  conducted  an  ama- 
teur bait  casting  contest  for  all  comers.  Clyde  Low- 
der  took  first  honors  to  win  a  Coxe  reel,  while  J.  Q. 
York  received  a  silk  casting  line  for  second  place. 


Boat  races  provided  more  thrills  for  the  enthusi- 
astic crowd.  In  the  7.9  horsepower  and  under  class, 
O.  E.  Sharkey  reached  the  finish  line  ahead  of  the 
other  entries.  Henry  Culp,  Jr.  won  the  10  horse- 
power race,  and  Tony  Richardson  led  in  the  free- 
for-all. 


Free-for-all  boat  race  drew  a  big  crowd,  many  of  whom  watched 
their  first  boat  race. 


Kids  were  treated  to  free  boat  rides  on  the  smooth  waters  of 
Badin  Lake. 


A  sudden  afternoon  shower  dampened  the  crowd,  but  not 
their  spirits.  The  shelter  house  saved  many  from  a  thorough 
soaking. 
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L.  to  R.:  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta,  District  7;  Cylde  P.  Patton,  Raleigh,  Executive  Director;  D.  K.  Sing,  Charlotte,  Vice-Chairman, 
District  6;  Robert  Sadler,  Bayboro,  District  2;  Frank  T.  Erwin,  Durham,  Chairman,  District  5;  Earnest  McGougan,  Lumber  Bridge, 
District  4;  G.  E.  Beal,  Red  Oak,  Secretary,  District  3;  George  W.  Keesee,  Gastonia,  District  8;  O.  L.  Woodhouse,  Grandy,  District  1. 
Not  shown  is  Dan  M.  Furr,  Asheville,  District  9,  who  had  resigned  and  had  not  been  replaced  at  the  time  this  picture  was  taken, 
by  J.  Walter  Moore,  Haysville. 


NEW  COMMISSIONERS  SWORN  IN 

At  a  ceremony  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  in 
Raleigh,  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  addressed  four  new  com- 
missioners, L.  to  R.  Sadler,  Woodhouse,  Beal,  and  Mc- 
Gougan. In  his  address  to  the  new  commissioners  and  a 
group  of  friends  and  interested  spectators  to  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremonies,  Governor  Scott  emphasized  the  need 
for  keeping  wildlife  affairs  out  of  politics  and  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  recognition  to  farmers  in  conducting  an 
intelligent  wildlife  management  program. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  SHOW  THAT  IN  ORDER 
TO  ASSURE  THE  FUTURE  OF  THIS  GRAND 
GAME  BIRD  AS  WELL  AS  TO  PROVIDE  AN 
ADEQUATE  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  PRESENT 
HUNTING  PRESSURE  - 


55  FERTILE  EGGS 


28  EGGS  HATCH 


1 3  ADULTS  PRODUCED 


10 


IT  IS  NECESSARY  THAT  THE  SPORTSMEN 
PUT  REAL  CONSERVATION  INTO  PRACTICE 
AND  WORK  TOGETHER  WITH  A  COMMON 
PURPOSE  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  AIM  OF 
BETTER  HUNTING  FOR  ALL  -  LET'S 


275  FERTILE  EGGS 


137  EGGS  HATCH 
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Op.     '0  FINE  BIRDS  FOR  THE  SPORTSMEN) 


62  ADULTS  PRODUCED 
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TURKEY  DATA  BY  BOB  WHEELER 
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